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THE ALDINE. 




UT4H SCENERY. 

Great interest is felt in all parts of the world in 
Rocky Mountain scenery. The material it furnishes 
for the pencil of the artist is inexhaustible. Mr. 
Thomas Moran has visited some of the most pictur- 
esque places in Utah Territory, and his pencil has 
faithfully reproduced them for The Aldine. Moore's 
Lake, named, in 1869, after Hon. D. D. T. Moore, of 
New York City, is situated in the Uintah Mountains, 
a spur from the Rocky Mountains, about sixty miles 
south of the line of the Union Pacific Railroad. It is 
northeast of Salt Lake City, is some three miles in 
length, and eleven thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. The water of the lake is very clear and cool 
at all seasons of the year, snow and ice always being 
found among the fragments of rock at the bases of 
the immense cliffs which surround it. The edge of 
the lake is piled up with fragments of rock, which, at 



SPRINGVILLE CANON. — Thomas Moran. 

a distance, look as if they had been placed in their 
present position by the hands of man. This region 
has evidently been the centre of great glacial rivers, 
for the surface of the- rocks for miles has been worn 
perfectly smooth by the flowing ice ; so much so, 
that in many places they seem to have been polished 
by artificial means. The precipitous, rocky bluffs 
surrounding this lake rise nearly three thousand 
feet above its surface. From the top of one on the 
southern border the traveler on a clear day can see 
more than twelve thousand square miles of territory. 
The scenery is picturesque in the extreme, and in 
this vast and beautiful amphitheatre there is a great 
abundance of timber, such as spruce, pine, balsam 
fir, larch, cedar, etc. A rich mat of grass, said to be 
the sweetest in the world, covers every spot where 
there is sufficient soil, while the thick foliage affords 
abundant shelter for the animals living in that region. 
This lake is but one of many as beautiful, that are set 



like gems in the heart of the rugged Rocky Moun- 
tains, all of which are supplied by the surrounding 
melting snows. 

From Moore's Lake flows Bear River, in many 
respects the most interesting stream in Utah. This 
river flows first in a northerly direction for about 
two hundred miles, when it makes an abrupt bend to 
the southward, for a great distance, emptying at last 
into the Great Salt Lake near Corinne. Hundreds of 
streams have cut deep, gorge-like channels in the 
sides of these mountains. As the rivers reach the 
plains these gorges expand into broad, grassy, fertile 
valleys, contrasting powerfully with the utter deso- 
lation of the country to the eastward. While the 
great and almost unknown West is full of such glo- 
rious subjects for painters as are to be found in these 
mountains, equaling, and in many respects exceed- 
ing anything to be found in Europe or elsewhere, 
there is little need of American landscape painters 
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COLBURN'S BUTTE, IN KANNARRO CANON. — Thomas Moran. 



going abroad in search of the grand, the sublime, and 
the beautiful. 

Directly south of Salt Lake City lies a chain of 
valleys extending far down into Arizona for a dis- 
tance of about three hundred and fifty miles, ending 
at the Grand Canon of the Colorado River. Vast 
ranges of mountains, covered with perpetual snow, 
bound these valleys on the east and west. Springville 
Canon, the subject of one of our illustrations, is in 
the Wasatch Range, about two miles from Spring- 
ville, a Mormon town, situated on the southeast bor- 
der of Utah Lake — a large fresh-water lake, which 
flows into the great Salt Lake. The canon is a deep 
and gloomy gorge cut by the action of water into the 
mountain side. The almost perpendicular strata has 
been worn into numberless needle-like forms, giving 
it a peculiarly horrible aspect. It is a grand and im- 
pressive sight to look down into the abyss from a 
point fifteen hundred feet above the little stream at 



the bottom of the gorge. Such a canon, anywhere 
east of the Mississippi River, would be regarded with 
universal wonder, and annually visited by thousands 
of tourists. Such gorges are numerous in the grand 
Wasatch Range, but this is one of the most charac- 
teristic. 

The subject of another of Mr. Moran's superb illus- 
trations is Colburn's Butte, in Kannarro Canon. 
Kannarro is a small Mormon village in Southern 
Utah, nestling at the foot of lofty mountains, and 
near the terminus of the ranges extending south 
from Salt Lake City. Kannarro Canon is a pass in 
the mountains, some five or eight miles south of the 
village ; and it is in this canon that the visitor re- 
ceives the first hint of that glorious region to the 
south, viz., the canon of the Colorado River of the 
West. Here are first seen those wonderful masses 
of red sandstone that, a little further south, become 
overwhelmingly stupendous, staggering belief in their 



vastness and magnificent forms. The butte in the 
illustration is two thousand feet high, and of a bril- 
liant vermilion hue. It is equally grand and beauti- 
ful in storm or sunshine. 

In connection with this beautiful scenery we may 
call attention to a peculiarity of the Western atmos- 
phere which is worthy particular mention, viz., its 
wonderful clearness. Untainted by the smoke of 
great cities, or the fogs of warm coast regions, it is 
clear and sparkling as a crystal, utterly deceiving one 
as to distances. Thirty or forty miles appear to the 
person who visits this part of the West for the first 
time, as no more than eight or ten miles. The same 
optical delusion applies to heights and depths, the 
novice being quite unable to approximate to correct 
measurements by the eye. The climate is lovely, 
though most of the country in these mountain val- 
leys is a desert from lack of water. The streams that 
flow from the mountains sink into the sandy earth. 



